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the upper part without a ladder, an article hardly to be hoped
for in the Ormuz of our day. From what I have seen of
analogous constructions elsewhere, and particularly between
Bagdad and Kerkook, I should think this tower was originally
the minaret of a Persian mosque, and that it was subsequently
applied by the Portuguese to the purposes of a lighthouse.
Close by the fort cluster a hundred or more wretched earth-
hovels, the abode of fishermen or shepherds, whose flocks pasture
within the crater; one single shed, where dried dates, raisins,
and tobacco are exposed for sale, is all that now remains
of the trade of Ormuz. Sic transit gloria was the trite
but unavoidable reflection I made on witnessing this dreary
decay. I have seen the abasement of Tyre,, the decline of Suraf,
the degradation of Groa; but in none of those fallen seaports
is aught resembling the utter desolation of Ormuz.

The reason of its downfall is self-evident. The commerce
of Ormuz depended partly on its Indian trade, and partly on
the temporary importance given it as a Portuguese station, at
a time when the Portuguese reckoned among the first navi-
gators and merchants of the world. Subsequently the route
opened by the Red Sea and Egypt gave the Indian trade
another direction, while the decline of Portuguese enterprise
and power has completed the decay of what commerce was here
carried on in the sixteenth century. The importance of Ormuz
depended much more on European activity, modified by the
necessity of European stations in the East, than on invariable
and therefore permanent causes. Strong on the sea, but unable
by land to cope to any great extent with the native governments,
the Portuguese unavoidably preferred an insular to a continental
post, as better ensuring the security of themselves and their
wares; and hence the harbour, itself a very tolerable one,
afforded by Ormuz suited them better than the coast-ports of
Linja, Bander-Abbas, Sohar, and the rest, whither the tide of
trade now flows; nay, even than Mascat, where their existence
was at best precarious, and their action considerably shackled
in many ways. In a military and political view also, this island,
placed so near the entrance of the GKilf, and capably of easy
fortification against assault, had an especial value. But at the
present day, when either shore, Persian or Arabian, belongs to